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The true significance of the word ' ought ' is one of the problems 
of Ethics. Its use, however, is of course not confined to Ethics. 
We speak as readily of what the answer to a sum in arithmetic 
' ought ' to be, as of what we ' ought ' to do in any given circum- 
stances. In its last analysis, I think, it will be found that it is the 
formula of Deduction, as ' is ' is the formula of Experience. When 
we say that the radii of any given circle are equal, or very nearly so, 
we are looking at the truth from the side of observation. When we 
say that they ought to be equal, we mean that if the circle were an 
ideal one, if the opening of the compasses used in constructing it 
has been kept precisely the same throughout, they assuredly will be 
equal. 1 This pursuit of the same through all varieties of position, 
direction, and environment, is the essence of Deduction, and this is 
also the essence of the reasoning that leads us to affirm one act to 
be right and another to be wrong. Justice means, as we know, 
nothing else but evenness. In as far as a man is just, he will look 
on any action as the same by whomsoever perpetrated. If it be 
one which, if committed by another against himself, would arouse a 
sentiment of anger and disgust, it will arouse a parallel sentiment 
when committed in idea by himself against some one else. There 
is in such a sentiment no thought of consequences, no suggestion 
that one should not do a thing for fear of some possible punishment. 
The feeling rather is : " Do it ? No, the thing is hateful ; it is what 
ought not to be done." And just as to a line that, from whatsoever 
position it starts, fails to take the shortest route between two points 
we affix the epithet 'crooked,' so to an act that ought not to be 
committed, from whomsoever emanating, we affix the epithet 'bad.' 

William W. Carlile. 



PROFESSOR ORMOND'S "BASAL CONCEPTS IN PHILOSOPHY." 

In a former number of the Review, 2 I analyzed briefly this meta- 
physical treatise ; and it was suggested that I might afterwards 
criticize some of the author's first principles. It is my purpose here 
to consider some aspects of his doctrines concerning being, non- 

1 It seems to contain also an implication that, as a matter of fact, they are not 
found to be equal, otherwise we should use the word 'must.' It thus sets the 
ideal standard over against the realized result and contrasts the two. It is this 
aspect of its meaning, I think, that gives it its suitability for Ethical application. 

2 The Philosophical Review, July, 1894. 
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being, and becoming. Space will be saved, and no injustice done, 
if certain of Professor Ormond's propositions are condensed, for in 
each case reference will be made to the number of the page upon 
which the several doctrines are to be found. 

1. According to the author, the first of all principles is both self- 
explanatory, and explains the universe. It is absolute, self-active 
being ; as Logos, it is self-conscious and personal. 1 

To this, objection may be made by asking that self-activity be 
explained. The author regards causality as a lower, not a higher, 
genus than self-activity. 2 Of self-activity he says, "no other cate- 
gory is self-explanatory." It seems to me, however, that either 
causality and self-activity are the same, or partly the same, or that 
causality is a higher category than self-activity. 

If they are the same, or partly the same, then one may proceed to 
explain causality, or self-activity in so far as it is causal. But this 
is to deny that self-activity, in so far as it implies causality, is self- 
explanatory. The explanation of the " self-explanatory " principle 
becomes a problem of the science of knowledge (Erkenntnisstheorie). 
If self-activity be a principle that explains causality, then it would 
appear that nothing could be conceived of as self-active without 
being conceived of as without effect, and consequently that there 
could be no self-activity conceived of unless in the category of cau- 
sality. An infinite regressus of causes in the Absolute is to me 
identical with the infinite regressus or rather the eternal existence 
of self-activity in the Absolute. Self-activity appears to require as 
much explanation as causality and to be explained by causality 
alone. I need not stop to demonstrate the genesis of the causal 
judgment. 

But waiving for the moment the above objection, one may refer 
to the "spiritual insight," or "intuition," by means of which the 
Absolute is said to be apprehended. 3 Even if this proposition were 
admitted, it would have to be shown how such intuition or insight 
is possible. It is, however, one of the great merits of the author 
that he is at pains to guard with perfect fairness his theory at such 
points as these. And in the chapter on Knowledge he makes a 
statement which seems almost intended to disarm the criticism 
which I have offered : 

" The reality assumed cannot be every or any sort of existence. 
Let us start with some phenomenon which is a species of reality 

1 Basal Concepts in Philosophy, by Alexander T. Ormond, pp. 22, 24. 
2 Ibid., p. 24. 3 Ibid., pp. 5, 8, 22, et passim. 
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and we find ourselves forced back of the phenomenon to its ante- 
cedent in time." 1 In this way we reach at last the "ground of 
activity that returns upon itself and is therefore self -existent." The 
reality thus assumed is the presupposition of knowledge, and, besides 
this, self-activity and self-consciousness are identical. And the sub- 
ject is summed up as follows. " The consequences of this are far- 
reaching. In the first place it reveals the fact that all knowledge 
rests on an absolute first principle. If the presupposition of knowl- 
edge is pure self-activity, and its first principle self-consciousness, 
then it is clear that no categories short of pure self-activity, and the 
consciousness of pure self-activity, will serve as primal grounds for 
knowledge." This leads us to the Absolute as the ground and first 
principle of knowledge. But this, I should say, leaves the objection 
which I made unanswered. Professor Ormond's conception of the 
Absolute is positive, not negative. But in the chapter on Knowledge 
just quoted, the principles of self-consciousness and self-activity are 
called in to explain the Absolute which is to be the explanatory 
principle of knowledge. If the Absolute presupposes the knowledge 
of the real, then it should be given as a reality of knowledge. And 
if we know the Absolute directly, then it is necessary to explain how 
the knowledge of the real is possible. The moment we appeal to 
causation or sufficient reason to explain the Absolute, we have sur- 
rendered the self-explanatory nature of the Absolute. The author 
shows no trace of mysticism in his philosophy ; but it seems to me 
that we have here to do with a theory not unlike the dogmatism 
before Kant. The insight is not mystical, but how is it possible ? 
And as to the way in which the Absolute is known, one must ask : 
What epistemological value has it ? 

2. According to the author, there is a reality opposed to the 
Absolute. It is the negation of the Absolute in every respect. It 
is non-being, by which is meant that it is evil, chaotic, — a principle 
of disorder and death. Through the activity of being, turned as it 
were into this disordered sphere, creation is effected. And this 
process is continued, not by virtue of the creative act. The becom- 
ing is continued through the immanence of the Logos and Holy 
Spirit. And to this becoming the negative principle of non-being 
is always opposed. It will be observed that the latter is inde- 
pendent of the Absolute, but it is represented as a constant 
obstacle in the way of the process of becoming already begun by 
the Absolute. 

1 Basal Concepts in Philosophy, p. 236. 
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It is, however, difficult to apprehend the nature of this negation. 
The author says : " Non-being cannot be conceived as any kind of 
activity, or as a potency out of which anything develops. It has no 
type, and can be represented by no positive, constructive cate- 
gories." * " The mediating term is non-being. The world can be 
produced only by the outgoing energy of the Logos, and only in the 
sphere of non-being, and not in God. There is thus an element of 
nothingness constitutional to things, and this accounts for that modi- 
fication which, in the process of being created, renders things mutable 
and imperfect." 2 Thus the non-being, although a mere negation, is 
a necessary condition of the outgoing of creative energy; by virtue 
of its reality, it makes creation as it proceeds " mutable " and " im- 
perfect." If there were no "non-being" there would be no evil. 
Indeed, the non-being of Professor Ormond is in some respects not 
unlike the unknowable of Mr. Spencer. It is a negation, and is not 
positively known, yet many attributes of it are described. For even 
if it be negatively defined, it is described as that which impedes the 
progress of the divine creation, and delays the triumph of the imma- 
nent principle which makes the process of the world divine. Even 
if non-being and its attributes be negative, it is an obstacle in the 
way of becoming, which, according to the author, is sure to be in 
the end successful. It resists the immanent and beneficent activity 
of Logos and Holy Spirit. It is " decreative," " degenerative," 
"destructive," "the negative ground of falsehood," "deformity" and 
"evil," "irrational," "unconscious," and "dividual." 8 Inasmuch 
as the author disclaims any intention of defending moral dualism, 
one must conclude that such attributes or processes have no being. 
And yet we are told that non-being is real. It is, I think, very diffi- 
cult to conceive of this Weltprocess except as a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter between a dark chaotic being on the one hand, and a changing 
world, in which the Trinity is immanent, on the other. For a nega- 
tive cause is still a cause. Professor Ormond seems to me to have 
failed here, not from any lack of ability, but from the insoluble 
nature of the problem before him. 

In what has been said, I have criticised mainly the ontological prin- 
ciples of this very interesting book. In these ontological principles 
the doctrine of the immanence of God in the universe is repeatedly 
referred to. This distinguishes the author's position very clearly from 
mere transcendent theism on the one hand, and from pantheism on 
the other. In closing this criticism, I take the liberty of saying a few 

1 Basal Concepts in Philosophy, p. 38. 2 Ibid., p. 23- 8 Ibid., pp, 46, 47. 
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words about this view of God's relation to the world. 1 I am aware 
that the doctrine of immanence is just now held in high favor. But 
I do not see that any of the difficulties of theism of another kind, or 
of pantheism, are at all avoided by this middle course. Metaphysi- 
cally, it is as easy and reasonable to conceive of a spiritual principle 
working transcendently as to conceive of a kind of anima mundi, 
which is supplying energy to a defective process that gives few 
signs of the universal immanence of a holy and almighty God. 
Morally, it seems easier to conceive of the transcendence of God 
than of His immanence in the struggles and purposes of the universe 
around us. The difficulties of holding the theory of immanence are 
to my mind not diminished when the Trinity of principles is intro- 
duced, as by Professor Ormond. This Trinity does not seem to me 
to be needed if the Absolute, as self-consciousness and self-activity, 
will explain the universe. And if it be replied that philosophy must 
even now accept the doctrine of a Trinity in conformity with the 
teachings of "positive religion," I should be disposed to question 
whether Professor Ormond's Trinity were the Trinity of " positive 
religion." Still it must be admitted that there is freedom in phi- 
losophy where such matters are concerned. Readers of philosophy 
since the time of Fichte will be thankful to the author for his many 
able criticisms. It is gratifying to find Professor Ormond differing 
on many important points from Hegel, whose system, having lost in 
Germany a part of its birthright, seems to be sojourning in the tents 
of Great Britain and America. Archzbald Alexander. 

1 Basal Concepts in Philosophy, chap. xvii. 



